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{ laming Sword. s 


“And He placed at the east of the garden of Eden cherubim and a flaming sword which turned every way to keep the way of the tree of life.” Gen. LIT, 24, 
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CHURCH TRIUMPHANT. 


- The Church Triumphant holds its 
regular Sunday services in Lincoln 
4 the National Union Building 
iation’s Building, Nos. 66, 68, 
72 Adams St., opposite The 
ir. Service begins at 3 o'clock P. M, 
ats free to the public. The gospel 
ew sation declared. 
Cyrus, Fou 
‘The Ch Triumphant. 


called Mr. Dana of the New York 
News says of it: 


y be, such language is inexcusable, 


sincerely hoped that they are right.” 
It may be that Mr. Dana is a 
“senile old thief and liar,” and thst 


C Mr. Cleveland knows it. If heis 


not a thief and liar he is a great 
‘improvement on some of the Chicago 
“newspaper men, to our certain knowl- 
edge. 
_ The question is, Did Mr, Cleveland 
tell the truth, if he made the state- 
ment, and has he the courage to 
_ stick to it? 
' Tf thieves and liars were more gen- 
` erally denounced as such, by men who 
dare tell the truth and be honest, in- 
‘stead of being upheld as gentlemen, 
the promise of improyement would be 
greater than itis. 

Jesus the Christ, a greater than 
Mr. Cleveland, said to better men 
than Mr. Dana, that they were “hyp- 
ocrites and liars.” He did well. But 
Jesus isn’t a reputable standard for 
the world to-day. 

It was very ungentlemanly in Jesus 
to denounce the respectable men of 
his age, in such scathing epitaets as 
he indulged. The world sighs for 
another Jesus! 


et A The 


If mankind will break awsy from 
the shackles of the modern church, 
and exercise their common sase, the 
world will soon begin to riper into a 
progressive consciousness. The cler- 
‘ical like the medical profestion cuts 
its eyeteeth only when’ it sees that 
the common people, or the laity in 
its omer, discovers the nmsense of 
its professional dogmatizing and jug- 
glery, 

The doctrine of eternal terment as 
setting forth the character of a God 
of love, justice, and mercy; the doc- 
trine that an “infinite” Gcd will is- 
sue an ‘‘infinite” law, ther create a 
‘finite’ man, demanding d him the 
keeping of a law that he can in no- 
wise comprehend, and, becaise he fails 
to keep that law, consign him to 
an “infinite” hell, is a docirine which 
is too preposterous for a moments’s 
consideration. 

Hell or hades is a plaw or condi- 
tion, both in the natural and spiritual 
world, created for discipline, culture 
and refinement; states in which, by 
gradual processes the old nature, or 
that which is derived from the nether 
world of man, is eliminated and trans- 
formed. 

The ultimate outcome of the 
process is a last and final combat, in 
which death and the graye succumb to 
the victory over the last great enemy, 
when the process of re-incarnation 
ceases, and the second death, that 
which we behold daily, hath no more 

power. 


d in the Post Office at Chicago, Ill. as- 


Founder and Shepherd of 


“a senile old thief and liar,” and 


especially in a man who has occupied 

he most exalted position in the 
nation. Mr. Cleveland’s friends do 
not think him capable of it. It is 


the Race Problem. 


The entire argument of Henry A. 
Scomp, is founded upon a premise 
originating in color blindness, or in 
other words, a mental vision impaired 
by a race prejudice, which blinds 
him to facts as they are known to 
obtain by every ethnologist who can 
lay any just claim to scientific appre- 
hension. 

In order to study the ethnic prob- 
Jem that just at present confronts the 
American people, we may divide the 
race into two general types; namely, 
the fixed and the progressive. Each 
has its ‘own general and peculiar 
characteristics and these determine 
the quality and momentum of its 
psychic progress and power. 4 

ere is no absolutely fixed career, 
for when a stationary type reaches 
that point in which its aspiration 
ceases, it no longer seeks a transpo- 
sition from its status, to the progress- 
ive order, and contains within itself 
the elements of its own retard. 
The career of every type must be 
determined by its aspirations or 
attractions, which cannot be led to 
seek transposition or ethnic metamor- 
phosis, to an affiliation with a supe- 
rior type, only as the potency or 
responsive attraction obtains, either 
latent or active, in the genus towards 
which the aspiration of the inferior 
type determines. As he corollary 
of the foregoing statement, we enunci- 
ate the following axiom. 

Desire or tendency in any given 
type to affiliate with an apparent 
‘superior one, will either carry over 
the lower to the higher, merging by 
absorption and loss of characteristics, 
the lower traits, by the essential 
modifications met in the transposition 
and metamorphosis, or the apparent 
superior will descend by a counter 
tendency and absorption, into the 
apparent lower variety, This law is 
inevitable. 

The African belongs to the pro- 
gressive type of the human race. 
Compare the Negro with the aborigine 
of America, and you see a fair sample 
of the difference in the progressive 
and stationary types. In the Teutonic 
race, we have the best present exam- 
ple of the culminating type. 

One of the prevailing factors of 
superior character in the Teuton, 
especially the Anglo-Saxon branch, is 
the Egyptian blood which enters so 
largely into its composition. Israel 
absorbed Egypt, and by it despoliated 
the Egyptians as a distinct race or 
people. The wife of Joseph, it is 
well known, was an Egyptian. Her 
children therefore compounded the 
Hebrew and Egyptian blood. The 
offspring of this mixed progeny, were 
attractive to the Egyptians, and had 
it not been for the ceremony of cir- 
eumcision, which was sacredly*bind- 
ing as a religious rite, there would 
have obtained an interblending of 
ethnic potency in both these races, 
one Hamitic, the other Shemitic. 

Circumcision prevented the females 
of Israel from marrying into Egypt, 
but it did not place any obstruction 
to the appropriation of Egyptian 
females by the Israelite males. The 
result was, that the tribes of Manas- 
seh and Ephraim became a mixed 
race, making it possible for the Egyp- 
tian thus absorbed to pass over into 
the evolutionary type of ethnic prog- 
ress. Such appropriation of the flower 
of the Egyptian people was the ab- 
sorption of Egypt's advancing potency 
by the tribes of Joseph, but its reflex 
action was to leave the Egyptian as 
a declining type. 

When the Israelites went up out of 
Egypt, under the leadership of Moses, 
it is said that they were told to bor- 
row the jewelry of the Egyptians, 
which they did; robbing them, it 
would seem, of all the wealth devoted 
to that species of ornamentation. 
We regard this as a symbol or type of 
the absorption and appropriation of 
the psychic or soul force of Egypt, 
and its transmorphosis to Israel. 
This involves the law of ethnic trans- 
position and infiltration. 

In many respects we find a parallel 
between the bondage of the Israelite 
and the colored race in America, and 
in some respects a vast difference. We 
have not space to enlarge upon either 
phase of relation, but that it was in 
the purpose of God, to make man’s 
selfishness redound to the glory of 
God and human advancement, there 
can be no reasonable doubt, and that 
race absorption or infiltration com- 
prised a dominant factor in the pur- 
pose, is as true of the hidden design 
of God in the bondage of the oppress- 
ed negro race, as it was of Israel. 

In the absorption of Egypt, and 
Israel's subsequent absorption by the 
Assyrian power, this Scripture was 
fulfilled: “In that day shall Israel be 
the third with Egypt and with Assyria, 
even a blessing in the midst of the 
land: Whom the Lord of hosts shall 


bless, saying, Blessed be Egypt my 
people, and Assyria the work of my 
hands, and Israel mine inheritance.” 
Isaiah, xix. 24, 25. 

This is accomplished in the evolu- 
tion of the new kingdom abont to be 
born, through the resurrection of the 
two branches of the great Teutonic 
family; the German and the Saxon. 

There is no law more clearly defined 
than that of ethnic transmorphosis. 
We have a symbol or type of it in the 
circulation of the blood of the indi- 
vidual. The dark or venous blood 
comprises the general return flow 
from the extremities of the body to 
the heart and lungs. This dark blood 
corpuscle, the foundation of which is 
carbon, just before it enters the heart 
to be carried to the lungs, receives the 
white corpuscle from the lacteal or 
lymphatic system. »In the lungs the 
two corpuscles or cells: unite in the 
formation of the corpuscle of the 
arterial blood. This law of cellular 
unity is as true of the universal body 
as of the vidual. i 

Just preceding that organie group- 
ing which goes to make up or com- 
prise the body of God in the earth, 
there will begin to be a blending of 
the black and white corpuscles, and 
the Adamic or red man will be the 
product. This blending will not 
come till the race is baptized with the 
outpouring of fire, in which is to be 
re-affirmed the great truth, that God 
“Hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth.” 


PROBATION. 


RE-INCARNATION OR THERES- 
SURRECTION. 


All men may set their hearts at 
rest on one subject, namely, that the 
creative power of the universe is not 
in the hand of an arbitrary and tyran- 
nical nondescript, an unknown and 
unknowable demon. 

God is Love. All wisdom and all 
power resides with the creative princi- 
ple, known to Koreshans not to be an 
abstraction, but a personal entity, 


| whose perfect form, where inheres 


perfect and absolute function, is the 
constructed manhood; this compris- 
es also the absolute Godhood. 

The Lord Jesus, the God-man and 
the man-God, declared himself to be 
the Sonof God. This Son of God was 
such, because, through the generative 
office of Deity, he was, first, begotten 
by the Father through the Father's 
function and attribute of begetting; 
second, he was gestated according to 
the law of gestation in an immacu- 
late oyum; according to and by virtue 
of the principle of parthenogenesis or 
virginal propagation; third, he was 
born into the power of a new respira- 
tion, opening him so completely in- 
to the celestial breath as to enable 
him to finally vibrate himself into the 
dissolution of his organic structure, 
transmorphosing his body to the 
spirit and energy of absorption. 

He is declared to be an eikon of God. 
Eikm means a likeness, or the like- 
ness. In King James’ yersion it is 
rendered, the image. He could not be 
the likeness of God, and be destitute 
of a single attribute, hence he must 
also possess the attribute of father- 
hood, which is always involved in the 
law of attainment, by virtue of the 
progress of sonship to maturity. He 
therefore said to Philip, when Philip, 
desirous of knowing the great mystery 
of the Trinity, said: “Show us the 
Father, and it sufficeth us.” ‘Have I 
been so long time with you, and hast 
thou notknown me, Philip? he that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 

This Christ; this fulness of the 
Godhead; this man Jesus, gave forth 
the essence of reproduction from him- 
self; this germinal or seed potency, 
the regenerating or reproducing ener- 
gy, being the seed of God from the 
Christ of God, was planted in the 
church of its reception. 

Fromits planting in the race, those 
who received it will spring forth as 
the sons of God, possessing the image 
and likeness of Deity. Their hope is 
in the law of re-incarnation, the com- 
ing again in the flesh; a possibility 
denominated the resurrection of the 
dead. 

Those who, in any given age of the 
world, are not sufliciently developed 
to be open to the inner respiration of 
that special period, must pass through 
another succession of dememorizing 
degrees, till, through a long line of 
partial rehabiliments in the flesh, 
the old proprium (selfhood) is trans- 
formed to the proprium derived from 


the deific germ, or the seed of God. | system of human economy? 


Labor Combinations are no Less 
Exorbitant, Tyrannical and 
Usurping, Than the Mon- 
opolies Upon Which 
They Make War. 


The carpenters’ headquarters were crowded 
with strikers this morning, all intent upon 
finding ont what the Boss Carpenters’ associa- 
tion would offer in the way of bringing in a 
sufficient number of bosses to empl_y 3,500 
men, that number fixed upon by the carpenters 
as the number to be secured before they would 
return to work. 

Some of the carpenters were skeptical and 
disposed t> the opinion that the strike would 
not be settled for a long time to come, but the 
majority seem to have considerable confidence 
in the Boss Carpenters’ association, which will 
present to the council a list of boss carpenters 


-Thie Mystic Circles- 


The Prophet of Koresh. 


“Yes, it is God’s means of salva- 
tion. It constitutes the tree through 
which the fruit is brought to maturity, 
but when the tree has brought forth 
its fruit; when its cycle of life is ful- 
filled; the old tree must die. Just as 
the Jewish nation and Church pro- 
duced the Christian age, so does the 
Christian age eyolve the one to suc- 
ceed it. When the harvest of the age 


who have agreed to employ none but union meng@matures, the old Church and State will 


and pay what the carpenters ask. 

Signs are not wanting to show that the Master 
Carpenters’ association is beginning to weaken. 
Two large firms in the Master Carpenters’ as- 
sociation joined the Boss Carpenters’ associa- 
tion this morning. They are Castle & Prince 
and William Sales. Other firms in the associa- 
tion have quietly notified the Boss Carpenters’ 
association that they were ready to come into 
the new organization, as they were tired of the 
stubbornness of the body which they belonged 
to.— Chicago Daily News. 

“But the majority seem to have 
considerable confidence in the Boss 
Carpenters’ association, which will 
present to the council a list of boss 
carpenters who have agreed to employ 
none but union men and pay what the car- 
penters ask.” 

The mark of the beast!!! 

“And he had power to give life 
unto the image of the beast, that the 
image of the beastifhould both speak, 
and cause that as many as would not 
worship the image of the beast should 
be killed. And he caused all, both 
small and great, rich and poor, free 
and bond, to receive a mark in their 
right hand, or in their foreheads:4 
And that no man might buy or sell, 
save he that had the mark, or the 
name of the beast, or the number of 
his name.” 

In the above noted purpose of the 
men who conirol the laborers’ strikes, 
we have a presentation of the true 
animus of the monopolistic power, 
which, in its opposition to the monopo- 
ly of accumulated wealth, is as venom- 
ous and potent for evil, as the power 
against which it contends. 

If an impartial mind will study 
critically, the nature of workingmen’s 
unions, and note well the single fact 
that they are determined to destroy 
independence, rendering it impossi- 
ble for any person to obtain the 
means of support only as he binds 
himself by compulsion to the dictates 
of an organized body as inimical to 
personal freedom; as tyrannical in 
the exercise of its usurped authority; 
as unrighteous in its demands, and 
as immoral and irreligious in its as- 
pirations, as the corporate institu- 
tions which it opposes, and not dis- 
cover the fulfilment of prophecy, and 
a confirmation of the comprehensive 
foresight or prescience of those, who 
in ancient times made the predictions, 
it must be blind indeed. 

The great battle of Gog and Ma- 
gog is just before us. In it, the 
true child of God hath no part except 
to observe the workings of the “wrath 
of God,” as it puts enmity between 
the seed of the woman and the seed 
of the serpent, to combine divisions 
into destructive agencies. Again we 
say, “there is no remission of sins 
without the shedding of blood.” 

There was no remission of the sin 
of slavery without the shedding of 
blood. There will be no remission of 
the prostitution of use and its degra- 
dation to labor, without the shedding 
of blood. Gog, the power of capital, 
and Magog, the power of labor, are 
marshaling their forces; soon the 
crash will come, out of which will 
arise the glorious kingdom of uses, 
the power of righteousness, and the 
reign of the King of kings. 


—- ° 


If it comes to a question of ade- 
quacy as pertaining to demand and 
supply, there is no lack of abundance 
in all things conducive to human 
comfort. Why, then, are not, all 
bountifully supplied with the essen- 
tials of comfort, to say nothing of 
luxury, which might be the inheritance 
of all under a properly adjusted 


pass away, and a new one will take 
its place. The fall of Rome as a last 
remains of the Pope’s temporal do- 
minion, marked the end. The glory 
of the new age hastens with time’s 
rapidly revolving wheel.” 

“Good morning; Do you require 
anything, touch the bell, and I will 
attend your every wish.” 

The Countess had been alone for 
three days, with the one exception of 
the little waitress and companion 
furnished her, when in the early 
evening she heard a gentle tap at her 
door. - a 

“Come,” said she; the key turned, 
and Count Ferando entered the room. 

“Good evening, Countess; I have 
been constantly engaged for the 
past three days, or I would have 
sooner relieved this monotony. We 
are about to make a foreign trip. 
All preparations will be completed 
within a week, and we shall take our 
departure from Italy. You will please 
make out a list of the things most 
needed from your home, and arrange- 
ments will be made to procure a sup- 
ply of the essential requirements for 
a long absence; if circumstances 
should so conspire as to prolong our 
journey abroad. 

“The special occasion of this for- 
eign visit is to promote the ecclesias- 
tical and secular interests of the 
Church of Rome, and especially to 
enchance Rome’s political prestige, 
in a land where a certain degree of 
liberty promises more for her future 
State control, than any other country. 
The necessity for your company in 
this journey, will in future reveal 
itself. Make out a list of the articles 
you will require, and they will be 
procured. Provide such things as 
will conduce both to your comfort 
and pleasure.” 

“Ts it possible, that you will con-` 
coct and execute, so villainous a 
scheme, Count Ferando? I have 
known that your fanatical zeal for 
your church would inspire you to 
extremes, in many directions, for her 
supremacy, and against what you 
term, the enemies of her authority. 
But to say that by your course in this 
transaction I am deeply confounded, 
but slightly and vaguely expresses 
my sensibility. While before I have 
distrusted, I now despise you.” 

“Greater modesty in the selection 
of your phrases, more becomes your 
ladyship, and better suits the temper, 
which for the immediate future holds 
supremacy here. You may be inter- 
ested to know how the outside world 
regards your disappearance. Here is 
the news of the past two or three 
days.” 

On the Count’s departure, she took 
up the paper. Two special headings 
attracted her attention. One was the 
offer of a large reward for the discov- 
ery of the Countess of Dorita or any 
clue, which would lead to the discovery 
of the persons engaged in her abduc- 
tion; the other was an editorial, the 
substance of which was as follows: 

“Ts THE COUNTESS or DORITA MURDER- 
? Friday eve, Lady Andoneli, ac- 
companied by her daughter and Arch- 
bishop Gonsuilmo, was returning from 
a late interview with the Archbishop. 
An accident occurred to the coach, up- 
setting it and throwing the occupants 
upon the ground, injuring his rever- 
ence; though it is thought not seri- 
ously. During the excitement Lady 
Andoneli heard a shriek, and on look- 
ing up saw four men in the act of 


ED 


abducting the Countess of Dorita. 
Lady Andoneli is greatly distressed, 
fearing the worst; but bearing up 
bravely under the suspense of this 
villainous seizure and uncertain dis- 
appearance.” 

The date of the paper was that of 
the day followigg the abduction. „In 
taking up the second paper, this head- 
ing attracted her. 

“A Crue Wnion May Leap TO THE 
Discovery OF THEJÅBDUCTOR OF THE 
Couxtess or Dorta. 

A little after midnight of Friday, 
the night of the seizure of the Count- 
ess by the ruffians of her abduction, 
Count Montmorenci’s carriage was 
seen to drive rapidly along the ter- 
minus of the Villa Reale. The 
rapidity of the passage attracted the 
attention of two gentlemen, who 
were walking in the vicinity, and 
they stopped to make a hasty observa- 
tion, when their attention was riveted 
by what appeared a severe struggle 
inside the carriage. One of the panes 
of glass was broken, in what they 
believed to be an attempt to force 
open the door. The night was dark 
and the carriage was soon-out of 
sight. Shortly after its disappear- 
ance two pistol shots were heard, in 
the direction it had taken. A visit 
was made to the palace of the Count; 
his carriage was not on the grounds, 
and he was absent. The various 
coach manufacturing and repair shops 
were visited in the hope of finding it 
undergoing repairs. Every place of 
the kind had been visited, but no clue 
was discovered. Late last evening, a 
gentleman called at detective head- 
quarters, with the information that 
Count Montmorenci’s coach was at 
No.— ——St. for repairs. A detec- 
tive was at once sent to the place 
designated, and the coach found as 
reported. Search has been made * 
Count Montmorenci. He has sudus- 
ly disappeared and no one seems to — 
know anything of the nature of his — 
absence or place of detention, The — 
whole affair has a very mysterious 
outlook, and identifies the Count with 
the most villainous outrage and ex- 
citement known to Naples for many 
months. It is known that the Count 
has been on most intimate terms 
with the young and beautiful 
Countess- of Dorita, It has been 
thought that he was her favored 
suitor. 6 

“It is now whispered — that, 
through some misunderstanding re- 
garding ‘Tue Mystery or tue Trin- 
Iry,” a book of a most seditious and 
infidel character, though disguised as 
to its true purport, she has refused his 
hand. Under the chagrin and 
frenzy of his disappointment in her 
refusal of his suit, he has resorted to 
some foul means of revenge, or of 
consummating his designs. The sus- 
picion of Montmorenci’s identification 
with the abduction, occasions as much 
surprise as the abduction itself. The 
struggle in the carriage, and the 
mysterious pistol shots, are the occa- 
sion of much comment and curious 
inquiry. The circumstances connect- 
ed with the carriage and Montmo- 
renci's disappearance, supply circum- 
stantial evidence of so direct a char- 
acter as to leave little doubt of the 
perpetrator of the deed, and furnishes 
so certain a clue to the whole trans- 
action, as to enable the detective force 
engaged, to speedily unravel the mys- 
tery and bring the culprit to justice.” 

“This is more than I can bear. 
The matter of my own imprisonment 
is of but little moment to me, com- 
pared to the suspense of ‘what my 
friends will be compelled to endure. 
I looked to Montmorenci’s energy for 
my deliverance, but this hope is cut 
off, and the additional uncertainty of 
his safety greatly adds to my distress. 
What is this terrible mystery of his 
disappearance? What deep laid plot 
have they planned and consummated, 
to involve and perhaps convict 
him of this crime? Can it be possible 
that they have murdered him?” 

With this soliloquy she dropped the 
paper, and sat for a long time in deep 
meditation and grief. She finally 
aroused herself, saying, ‘This will 
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not do. My future work is of too 
much importance for me to give way 
even to this last and greatest calami- 
ty. It may be, after all, that I shall 
be needed for his rescue, rather than 
that he should accomplish mine. I 
have tried to plan for my escape; it 
may be that there will yet be discoy- 
ered some avenue of departure from 
this confinement.” 

The Countess was here interrupted 
by the entrance of her attendant, 
whose appearance indicated sym- 
pathy, and hope of the transforma- 
tion of her charge. 

“Dear lady,” said she, ‘Can I not 
prevail upon you to renounce your 
infidelity and return to the church? 
This certainly will insure your release 
and restoration to your friends.” 

“Though to some extent an accom- 
plice of most treacherous villains, you 
seem generous and kindhearted, and 


I know you pity me. Have you seen 
the news of Count Montmorenci’s 
sudden disappearance, and do you 
know anything further of the circum- 
stances?” 


(conTINUED.) 


Can the Baca Problem be Solved. 


By Henry A. Scomp. 


What are the chief difficulties in our race 
problem? Are these permanent, or temporary 
and solvable? If solvable, how? The first per- 
manent and basic fact is the color of the Negro's 
skin. Ont of this foundation fact, springs the 
crop of racial distinctions, involving social, po- 
litical, vocational, and even religious, life. 
‘What remedy, if any can be found? Such are 
the conditions of our problem. 

As to the permanence of the fundamental fact 
—the Negro’s color—reasonable doubt can hard- 
ly be entertained, The Ethiopian cannot change 
his skin; can and will the Caucasian change 
itforhim? A change of color could be effected 
only by amalgamation of races, and this would 
require that one of the parents of each new-born 
child of mixed blood should be white; no pair 
of mulattoes or of full-blooded Negroes must 
propagate its own variety. An unmixed white 
Tace must at the same time be maintained, which, 

amalgamating with Negroes, mulattoes, quad- 
Toons, and octoroons, might ultimately produce 
a race undistinguishable from the Caucasian. 
Only thus, and after generations, with a degree 
of legal restriction and of universal co-operation 
unheard of on the part of the races concerned, 
could race distinction be blotted out. 
any sane man believe such a result possible? 
Is the dominant white race willing to make 

` such a sacrifice? How many white men stand 
ready to ally themselves with Negro spouses; 
how many white women would take colored 
husbands? Would even the Negroes be willing 
to forsake entirely their own race—for this is 
unconditiondl—to be amalgamated with the 
whites? Could the civil law determine what 
percentage and who of the whites should be 
selected as the victims for this race-crossing 
process? To state the necessary conditions for 
this race-effacing problem, is to show its 
absurdity. 

The inevitable conclusion, then, is that the 
Negro must remain, as now, a distinct and 
separate race. Never under human affinities as 
now existing can this be otherwise. The racial 
factor is a permanent quantity in the problem. 
This factor must be admitted, and must enter 
into the very least common multiple of our 
national life and unity. It may not be elimi- 
nated. 

The permanency of the coler line admitted, 
where are the race lines likely to collide; or are 
they, or can they be made, parallel in the same 
plane of social, religious, political, and every- 
day life, so that they may not clash, however 
far prolonged? Can this parallelism of race in- 
terests be assumed under the present status? 
‘Can the lines be so adjusted as not to come into 
ultimate collision? Here is the rub—the real 
question. Are the aims, the ends of the re- 
spective races identical; and will their attain- 
ment by the one race permanently or temporarily 
exclude the other from a like attainment? if 
80, it is manifest that the struggle must continue 
until one of the races shall be forced into hope- 
less submission. Let us see, then, what are 
some of these racial aims. 

4n religion, happily, a monopoly of privilege 
and enjoyment does not exist. Each race may 
have for itself the fullest fruition of all the wor- 
_ship, rites, and ceremonies which belong to the 
church militant, while a common Heaven is 
conceded for the good of each, without distinc- 
tion; or, if distinction be claimed, the question 
may be adjourned to another assize for settle- 
ment. Religious collisions are not probable. 

How about the political aims of the races? 
Here monopoly begins to stare us in the face. 
The mere exercise of balloting need not disturb. 
It is not the vote, but that which is voted for, 
that brings on conflict. A million additional 
ballots in a total of ten or twelve millions would 
not materially affect our suffrage. But what 
seek those dark ballots? Did they stand only 
for measures, it is conceivable, though not prob- 
able, that the ends sought might be identical 
with, or not very different from those of the 
great white masses. 

But since measures are not to be carried nor 
laws enforced, save through officials, the ballot 
necessarily resolves itself into a choice among 
candidates, and the coler line, as among ‘these 
candidates, becomes an issue. Why? The very 
political equality of the electors means equality 
as to office-holding, with its honorsand rewards, 
That any race nearly equal to another, numer- 
ically, will permanently exclude itself, or suffer 
itself to be excluded, from such places and 
honors as its ballots may or can win, is not to 
be presumed fora moment. The right to enjoy 
such perquisites always looms up in the “bill of 
rights,” and is held as inalienable. But one 
president can be chosen. Why may he not be 
black? Ditto of vice-president, governor, con- 
gressman, and so on down to the most humble 
offices in the gift of the people. Every office 
filled by a white must in so far excludea Negro. 
Without an issue as to the office itself and its 
administration, there is yet a perpetual one a 
to the color of its incumbent. Much cheap 
vaporing may be indulged as to a compromise 
plan, distributing “‘a fair proportion of offices 
to each race; but has any man a particle of 
confidence in the wisdom, honesty, or practica- 
bility of such a plan? Who will make the 
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apportionment of the offices? What parties will 
bound by it? Even with these preliminaries 
settled, how could such a status be maintained? 

An American political bargain, like a Euro- 
pean treaty, is intended to hold only until one 
of the contracting parties shall feel able to set 
it aside. The majority, not the percentage, 
basis counts in politics, Nationalists may be 
reckoned as political factors, when strong 
enough to have decisive force. Then the blarney- 
ing politician and wish-washy party platform 
grow very “sweet” toward ‘‘our German fellow 
citizens” and “‘our Irish brethren.” A genera- 
tion will swallow up this particular constituency 
in the voting mass. But the Negro cannot thus 
disappear. What have parties to promise that 
will “divide” him? Is there any ‘“‘colored” side 
to the tariff, the fisheries, or other platform 
material, which is specially for him? He votes 
as a race, and practically goes “‘solid,”” when he 
goes atall. The solidity of one race forces the 
Solidity of the other, and elections resolve them- 
selves into tests of race strength—need we add, 
of race antagonism as well? It is not in human 
nature to prevent such antagonism, however 
deplorable. For the whites to go one way at an 
election, is an all-sufficient reason to the Negro 
to go the other. The value of measures to be 
voted upon sinks into nothing. An election be- 
comes simply an opportunity for division of 
races. The best of measures and of candidates 
will be rejected; the base wire-puller has his day, 
What but irritation and hostility can be gener- 
ated? Of course, such elections mean oppression 
and suppression; and race suspicionsand hatred, 
more deeply implanted than ever, become con- 
nate and transmissible by heredity. 

A volcano mutters below the surface. ‘To-day 
the policeman who attempts to arrest a disor- 
derly Negro in the Negro quarter of a southern 
city is always in danger of provoking a Negro 
riot. Excited crowds will probably set upon 
him, even though they themselves may have 
summoned him to arrest the offender; and they 
will follow the officer with hoots, very likely 
with stones; not so much because of any sym- 
pathy with law-breakers, but because of race 
prejudice. On the other hand, the Negro official 
who should attempt to arrest a white man would 
be in peril of his life. Mixed juries cannot be 
brought together, unless ‘packed’? for some 
such trial as that recent travesty of justice 
which has blotted Charleston’sfair name. Thus 
the administration of law and the preservation 
of social order are beset with great and ever- 
increasing difficulties. Every saloon is a riot 
germ. A drunken rowdy may drown his reason, 
but passion and prejudice are not dethroned. 
Riots generally find their occasion in drink, 
though their causes may be of long standing, 
ina race antagonism which very commonly 
involves many whose only relation to them is 
founded on the color of the skin. A pistol 
or a knife in the hands of a drunken madman 
may set a State ablaze, involving thousands 
who had no connection with the original parties 
tothe trouble. A negro ray.sher of a white 
woman seldom comes to trial. This race antag- 
onism must increase, for its cause is permanent 
and potently active. Time cannot allay its 
heat, for two forever separate and distinct races 
of citizens will continue to face each other and 
to struggle for office and mastery. On the same 
soil there is no possible relief from this friction 
and its consequences. 

Race friction is found also, to a certain degree 
at least, in the matter of public accommodation, 
as in railway cars, boats, and other public con- 
veyances; and, in a less degree, in places of 
popular assembly. Some relief is found in 
‘these cases. By mutual consent, whites and 
blacks use their own several and distinct church- 
es and schools. Many railway companies pro- 
vide separate accommodation for the races. 
The highway and the sidewalk have each its 
own unwritten law for travelers and pedestrians. 
At the store and in the market the rule, “first 
come, first served,” has tolerable application. 
Most of such cases among an order-loving people 
may take care of themselves; but the disorderly 
can and do maka such contact the occasion of 
much trouble, Separation here is in the inter- 
est of peace; yet this separation renders racial 
distinction still more emphatic and pronounced. 
A “dead line’? rans through church, school, 
politics, and business relations, as well as 
through social life. How can it be otherwise? 
An ever-present consciousness of an iron race 
wall is before both whites and blacks. Dub it 
“southern situation,” ‘southern problem,” or 
what we may, the portentous riddle looms up 
before us, challenging, yet defying, solution. 

What may be the result of this necessary al- 
ienation of race? Will the white man’s God 
still be the Negro’s? Will the Caucasian’s faith, 
education, social virtues, patriotism, and ener- 
gy animate the dark race; or will all these be 
discounted, or wholly rejected from force of 
race antagonism, while the white man’s vices 
still find a congenial home in the Negro’s life? 
The danger here from this alienation of sympa- 
thies is fargreater than is generally apprehend- 
ed. Notwo wholly-separated races have ever 
yet long occupied the same territory without 
collisions. Can they be brought to act together 
for the general good? Let those who have 
iabored in efforts at popular reform bear wit- 
ness. In such movements where, as a mass, do 
the Negroes array themselves? Is it not in 
opposition to what the white man may propose? 
With the chords of the Negro’s better nature 
untouched by the best strains of the white race’s 
influence, the daily contact but deepens race 
antagonism; the races do but drift further 
and further apart in sympathies and in all that 
might be mutually helpful. The ‘trace of 
separation is merely all that binds a nation 
together. We dare not construe it too liberally; 
it is not perfect peace and amity. 

The history of race contact affords us small 
comfort from its analogies. England has been 
in India for three centuries, dealing with Ary- 
ans, Mongols, Dravidians, etc., not Africans; 
yet the distinction between Briton and Hindoo 
is to-day as sharply drawn as at the first. Bull 
despises ‘Blackie’ and Blackie hates Bull, and 
would gladly throw off his yoke if he dared. 
Latin and Saxon haye oppressed the Indian, 
who in turn loathesthem both. The Mongolian, 
crowding our Pacific slope, steadily works his 
way eastward, yet under the scowls of the dom- 
inant race. In all these cases, though commu- 
nity of rights, of interests, and of citizenship 
has not even been thought of, conflicts of race 
have punctuated the whole history. 

What can come when monopoly of certain 
rights and privileges is the wager contended for? 
No rifted cloud, even in the dimmest distance, 
yields a ray of sunshine or of hope for better 
things. “But,” exclaims the baffled optimist, 
tif both races were duly regardful of each 
other’s rights, the ‘question might be settled.” 
Ah! but that “if” is the gist of the whole matter, 
Like Banquo’s ghost, it will notdown. Till 
haman nature is perfectly good, wise, and un- 
selfish, “if” will hold its place, and must be 
taken into the acconnt. 


But, apart from religious, political and social 
points of contact, there remain others in pro- 
fessional life and daily occupation which must 
augment the race friction. 

Nominally, the vocations of every-day life are 
open to all without regard to race or condition. 
Practically, by the very force of circumstances, 
the Negro is excluded from nearly all pursuits 
and professions which bring wealth and social 
consideration. Let him graduate with honor 
from a college of high rank, what awaits him? 
Should he study law, who will be his clients? 
If medicine, for whom will he prescribe? No 
bank makes him cashier or teller; no railway 
line puts him upon its official force. To be a 
merchant prince, he can never aspire. Real 
estate is not in his line. He will never own a 
river packet. Brown-stone fronts are not for 
him. Even life-insurance and sewing-machine 
agencies, which may break the fall of whites 
who fail elsewhere, are beyond him. Why? 
Because he has no constituency in his own race. 
His yocation must be exercised among his own 
people; and these are poor, and his rewards 
must be meager. A paltry office of uncertain 
tenure may aid one Negro in ten thousand; but 
nothing short of a great up-lifting of the whole 
Negro race in character, wealth, and relative 
importance can furnish opportunities, or even 
possibilities, for the most ambitious and the 
most capable colored men, Sach men, serving 
as porters, hackmen, boot-blacks, etc., will on- 
ly augment the great army of discontent, which 
already numbers hundreds of thousands of souls 
in our land. The poorest white man may aspire 
to all; the best-endowed Negro can hope for 
nothing. These are facts, not mere fancies. 
Can this relative race-uplifting come to the 
blacks in the presence of the whites? In the 
eager race for all the attainable, who of the 

ites will stand aside for the dark-hued broth- 
er? Who will give him place or preferment? 
Has ever another race in all history straggled 
for promotion under circumstances so difficult, 
and won? Is the political thought of the land 
shaping itself in any wise to eliminate this diffi- 
culty? Does not its failure to comprehend the 
weight of the issue at stake—or, more probably, 
its desire to shirk responsibility—but irritate 
and make race collisions more certain, and 
more difficult to avoid? Disregarding the vital 
importance of the question, and using the race 
issue, as every other, only in so far as it may 
promote party success, it tends only to fret the 
sore, to aggravate the fever. What concern has 
present party politics with social, economic, 
religious, or race-antagonizing problems? How 
far does the medicine prescribed in any party 
platform reach? What balsam isthere in ‘We 
believe all men free and equal,” or We pledge 
our utmost efforts to promote the passage of 
such legislation as will secure to every citizen, 
of whatever race or color, the full and complete 
recognition, possession, and exercise of all civil 
and political rights?’ Of what avail is all this 
political fanfaronade? Bring this prescription 
to its last analysis, and d@es it contain an ele- 
ment of any efficacy to meet the case? 

These ‘‘planks’” are not near the question, 
They cannot reach race lines, Even inthe 
North, does the colored man receive any fair 
proportion of the offices? How many senators, 
representatives, and minor office-holders are of 
the dark race? And in the South the race feel- 
ing is expressed axiomatically in “This is a 
white man’s country,” What can party politics 
do with the economic questions at issue? The 
white man owns the land out of which the Negro 
must grow his bread. What a powerful, even 
though silent, factor is the relation of employer 
and employee, whether in politics or elsewhere. 
Tt is idle to think of destroying this force of 
reciprocity. The social status cannot be legis- 
lated into change. An inferior race, bearing 
indelibly its badge of distinction, cannot be 
leveled up to the ruling class. Spasmodic ef- 
forts in that direction may tarn, for a time, 
order into chaos, but when the elements become 
calm again the white crest will stillride the 
billows, 

What, then, of the crafty politicians and the 
sentimentalists who insist that “there is no race 
problem;” that ‘‘the whole subject can and will 
adjust itself if let alone??? There is no subject 
which the patriot would more gladly let alone; 
but it will not be let alone. A drunken white 
fool, or a beastly Negro, may at any moment 
start blood to flowing, in the present strained 
relations of the races. Why cry ‘“‘peace,” when 
thereisno peace? What is the remedy? Sadly, 
yet with perfect conviction, we are driven to the 
inevitable conclusion that if the Negro’s citizen- 
ship, and his social and business privileges, are 
to haye play and development, it must be upon 
another soil than that of the whites. As equals, 
the races cannot and will not exist together. 

But how, and when, and whither shall this 
great exodusand segregation of races be effect- 
ed? Is the Negro to be driven ont by law or by 
violence? By no means. He shall not go out 
in haste or by flight. He must not be sent 
away empty. Through the old slavery days, the 
theme on which the Negro’s plaintive songs 
most delighted to dwell was Israel in Egyptian 
bondage, and the great deliverance. The Negro 
very confidently appropriated to himself the 
character of the Jew, tacitly assigning to the 
white the role of the Egyptian. He seemed to 
half-apprehend that his own release would ene 
day come by miraculous power. But he must 
find favor with the whites and be helped to his 
new Canaan. Where shall that African Canaan 
be found? Just now, the spirit of migration is 
strong inthe Negro. Many of the most thought- 
ful of the race are discussing the question, 
though they, and many whites, unfortunately, 
seem too much influenced by partisan considera- 
tions. What has the destiny of a people to do 
with the life or the success of a political party ? 

It is often urged that the Negroes should be 
colonized in Montana, Colorado. Washington, 
and other new States and Territories; and that 
thus these States would be made most surely 
Republican for the future, and the balance of 
power would be permanently shifted to that 
party’s hands. How absurd! Suppose the 
whole Negro population of the Sonth removed 
to the Northwest—for the older northern States 
do not call for any of the increment—what lever 
could the Republican Party then use upon the 
South? Who then in the South, save perhaps a 
few office-seekers, would care a farthing whether 
the Republican Party should live or die? With 
the Negro the whole party question would also 
be transferred. Constitutionalamendments and 
federal statutes might be piled up; the South 
would look on with even less interest than upon 
the Chinese immigration to the Pacific coast, for 
Asia’s flood gates are still open, while Africa’s 
are closed forever. Such removal of the blacks 
wouldsurely be the end of the Republican Party, 
It would be ‘‘ont of a job;” and the demise of 
the Democracy would as speedily follow, though 
both party labels might be preserved to brand 
other political goods in the future. 

Political dissolution, and coagulation around 
other issues, would be the order of the day. 


But what of the new Negro States? How would 
they be protected and the autonomy of the dark 
race secured? Wonld it be by giving the Ne- 
groes the lands in fee simple, or in common, as 
among the Indians, and by debarring tha whites 
from any possession among them? Does any 
man suppose thatthe greedy Saxon could thus 
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whole federal army? The fertile land, the 
mines, the timber would draw the white man 
across the border, and the race conflict would go 
on as before. Moreover, how could Constitu- 
tion or statutes prohibit citizens of one State 
from passing at will into another? No snch 
un-American idea could have a year of life. 
Soon the Negro would be thrust aside and would 
become a vagrant even in his own land. 

But even if every white could be kept out of 
the, say, three Negro States, ignorant of the 
tights of their present white inhabitants, what 
force could these isolated States have in nation- 
al councils? A political North and South 
would no longer exist to be balanced against 
each other. As a factor in national politics, the 
Negro would disappear, and not even be able to 
defend himself through party balancing. The 
Indian's fatemust be his—crowded onward to 
ultimate extermination. 

Moreover, the Negro is a child of the sun. 
The cold: Northwest is not his land. His labor 
was not profitable in the North even under the 
frugality of the slavery regime, when machinery 
and skill had scarcely entered the field to sup- 
plant his simple hand work. A southern land 
must be his; where shall it be? Any Southern 
State or States, even could the whites be dispos- 
sessed, would still present the same political 
difficulties as the Northwest. The Negro would 
still be encroached upon and driven to the wall. 
What of Africa? Even if the herculean task of 
removal—great,—yet not impossible—were ac- 
complished, and the Negro established in his 
own land in political independence, what would 
be the result? Certainly our experience with 
Liberia is not encouraging; yet we ought to bear 
in mind that the few emigrants hitherto sent 
to that dark continent were brought into contact 
with the barbarism of myfiads of natives, and a 
weak christian civilization took into its stomach 
more heathenism than it could digest. Seven or 
eight millions of American Negroes would have 
an overwhelming influence upon central African 
civilization, could they be relied upon themselves 
to preserve the germs of the home civilization; 
bnt this, in view of the voodooism and other 
superstitious practices of the Negro, seems to be 
exceedingly doubtful, Only those knowing the 
Negro character can estimate the force of this 
influence. 

The question recurs, Where can the Negro find 
ahome, andatthesame time be secure in his rights 
and be under favorable conditions for moral and 
intellectual progress? This is really the crux 
of the whole issue. We may accept it that race 
antagonism will ultimately force a separation of 
races, or the subjection or the extermination of 
one of them, under present conditions. Wecan 
see no reasonable probability of change of en- 
vironment while the race contact continues. 
Would it not be vastly better for both races to 
agree, like Abraham and Lot, to a peaceable 
separation, each to go its own way in race 
progress, the whites aiding the removal by their 
means and good offices? Of course, such a re- 
moval would be the task of many years, perhaps 
of more than one generation; nevertheless, ought 
not this peace-bringing policy to beinaugprated. 
The former slaves, reared in the cabins around 
“the big house” on tho old plantations, fed 
from the same kitchen with “old Master's” fam- 
ily, and holding as strenuously and proudly by 
the family name and honor as the whites them- 
selves, will never remove. They will die and be 
buried in the old land. But the younger people 
are held by no such enduring ties. Their re- 
lation to the whites is that of tenants to land- 
lords, or that of a town population brought 
more and more into contact and competition 
with white labor, which hates them and would 
gladly drive them from the field. Negro and 
white will not compete and continue to exist. 
The colonization must be beyond our borders; 
but where? Perhaps the most available spot 
would be in the West Indies, Mexico, or Central 
America, But these lands are already owned 
by governments, if not by individuals, from 
whom they must be purchased, most likely at 
government expense. 

Under a United States protectorate, the work 
of removal and colonization might be begun 
and prosecuted, such inducements being offered 
as would draw the Negroes thither. The emi- 
gration agents now at work in the South conld 
probably pérsuade the bulk of the Negro popula- 
tion in a few years to migrate. Fertile Jands, 
home, independence, and race growth would be 
powerful agencies in inclining the Negroes to go. 
The discontented would naturally be the first to 
migrate. If these should prosper, a general 
exodus would set in, and in less than a half- 
century, after transporting a few more people 
than have crossed the Atlantic to our own shores 
in the same time and under far greater difficul- 
ties, the work of transportation would be ended. 
Meanwhile the work of educating and evange- 
lizing those left behind could still go on, and 
the Negro would be able to demonstrate his 
capacity for citizenship and for taking care of 
himself in civilized society. 

The difficulties of the case are confessedly 
great; yet with a nation like ours, bent to the 
task, they need not be accounted insuperable. 
The disposition among the colored people to 
migrateis now strong, and is increasing, At no 
other time since mancipation has it been so 
strong. Unfort/ nately, this aimless, wandering 
gypsy, life is too likely to become a Negro 
characteristic. What of our future, should the 
bulk of the race imbibe this worse than nomadic 
trait—roaming over the land with no regular oc- 
cupation, no property, and no visible means of 
support? Probably nine enths of the Negroe 
have this undefined feeling of unrest, an inclina- 
tion to move somewhither, In nearly all com- 
munities there are Negroes of whom none knows 
the coming, or the going, or even the real names 
‘The Negro is restive, the white apprehensive 
and both are growing more and more suspicious 
Such a status is already half hostile even before 
an overt act is committed. With such uncon- 
trollaple influences at work, sooner or later a 
deplorable collision must come. Had we states- 
men instead of partisan politicians, would they 
not look beneath the surface of this treacherous 
calm, and seek to inaugurate measures which 
might dispel the clonds, before they break, and 
perhaps deluge America with a torrent of blood 
at the end of the nineteenth century as flooded 
France at the end of the eighteenth. Letus not 
under the fatal delusion of calm, hide from our 
eyes the angry elements which mutter just below 
the surface, Until far down in 1861, people 
believed that our civil war would be averted, or, 
at least be of short duration; that compromise 
could somehow patch upa peace between two 
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and never fails to make his readers understand just what they 

tes-has such an air of honesty that it will in a measure disarm 
those who read to criticise. It is a good book to set people to thinking, whether they believe his 
theories or not. The book is well worth a carefal reading and study.—INTER OCEAN, 


‘They (the author's reasons) are devoid of rhetorical flourish, easily understood by a reader of 
average intelligence, and all put forth with the earnestness of an intelligent man convinced of the 
just of his views and no less so of the danger to society which lies in prolonged present con- 
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I have read with not CER et but profit, the work “National Suicide” by Prof. Oscar F. 
Lumry, It is awork that is doing a vast good,’ as a contribution to economic literature, it is 
among the very best. 

TLe character of the writer, nis long connection with one of our old and well established seats 
of learning, Wheaton College; his learning, having for a time equal to a generation, held the 
high and important place of Professor of ancient languages, these all go to assure a book of use- 
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‘The book is very readable, and to the student of the great questions now m. 
beyond price. Every voter ought to read it, for the ballot Save or ruin us, 
be? Cox. JESSE HARPER, 

_ DANVILLE, ILL. 
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FIRST-CLASS VVORKMANSHIP. 


We offer next week in 10,000 lots: 


4 
6 X 9 CIRCULARS - 
LAUNDRY LISTS 
STATEMENTS - $ 


BUSINESS. CARDS ; [Jers PER 100. 


Seng a postal and solicitor will call.. Orders by mail promptly attended 
to. Cash must accompany the order. j: ET 


L Fair 


->Koreshan System 


OF SCIENCE 


Is the exposition of the laws, forms and relations of Being. It is structured 
on the basis of the genuine interpretation of pheromena and form as univer- 
sally expressed, this being tke true index to the Sharacter of Deity, and the 
relations of God and man. £ : ; 


The College ot Life. 


Is the Center for the Koreshan Cult. For Particulars address, 
CYRUS, 


vt 


2 &4 College Place, Chicago. 


Koreshan Astronomy. 


PRICE 50 CENTS 

This pamphlet contains some of the evidence, and a few of the arguments 

provag the T = a Copernican System of Astronomy.’ The ‘criticisms 
erein are exceeding! sories of visi ios 

and the structure of the Br Te ie q Loi, we 

It contains a few of the principal facts of Koreshan Astronomy, the basis 
of which makes the sun the center, and the earth the circumference of the universe; 
— which we conclude the earth is a Hollow Globe, and we are on the inside 
of it. 

The above sent on receipt of price. 

Address, 
PROF. ROYAL 0. SPEAR, — 
Guiding Star Publishing House, 8619 Cottage Grove Avenue. 


Read Koreshan Literature. 


Lay everything aside till Koreshan Science has-been investigated. Those 
who seek for truth will find it through the literature of Koresh, as emanatin, 
from the publishing department of the Konresnan System, : ae 

The most radical subjects are ably, freely, and fearlessly discussed. Al] 
who wish to move in adyance of the tidal Wave of progress, may satisfy this- 
inclination by recourse to the facilities afforded through Koreshan literature, 


A 


- 


the Editorial Management of 
Mrs. A. G Ordway. 


Correspondence, contributions and exchanges 
for this department should be addressed, Wom- 

an’s Department of the FLAMING SWORD, 
3619, Cottage Grove Ave. 


We purpose to this department of the | 
FLAMING SWORD one worthy of the name; the 
true Woman's Department. ` 4 
= We will consider contributions for the wo- 
man’s department upon the subjects of Prohi- 

bition, Enfranchisement of woman, and Wo- 
man's true relation to the essential reforms of 
the age. These may, or may not fully agree 
with the Koreshan view of these questions. 
Honest conviction will receive due considera- 


 tlon.—Ep. 


THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH. 


‘Thou, long disowned, reviled, opprest, 
Strange friend of human kind, 

Seeking through weary years a rest 
Within our hearts to find;— 


How late thy bright and awful brow 
Breaks through these clouds of sin! 
Hail, Truth Divine! we know thee now, 

_ Angel of God, come in! 


Come, though with purifying fire, 
And desolating sword, 

‘Thou of all nations the desire! _ 
Earth waits thy cleansing word. 


Struck by the lightning of thy glance 
Let old oppressions die; . 
Before thy cloudless countenance 
Let fear and falsehood fiy. 


Anoint our eyes with healing grace, 
To see, as ne'er before, 

Our Father in our brother's face, 
Our Maker in his poor. 


Flood our dark life with golden day; 
Convince, subdue, enthrall; 
‘Then to a mightier, yield thy sway, 
And Love be all in all. 
i —Eliza Scudder. 


© SUFFRAGE AS A BURDEN. 


“| The Question of Politics Occupying 
' Too Much of Woman's Time. 


. In an able address given at the an- 
nual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, recent- 
ly, Colonel Albert Clarke answered 
the objection that suffrage would un- 
duly increase women’s burdens: 
No fact in human progress is better 
attested than that every industrial, 
economic, and political improvement 
displaces more hardships than it ixtro- 
duces. There are many things in 
woman’s life which are more buiden- 
some and less important than vould 
be such participation in the gcvern- 
ment as the average man enlures. 
All that intelligent citizenship re- 
quires is such attention to public 
questions as women give now almost 
in the some proportion as nen, es- 
pecially when important electins are 
pending. 
Form there was a sonewhat 
weighty ‘argument against the descent 
of women into ‘‘the dirty poolof poli- 


ties,” for often the hustings ind the | 


polls were not inviting place. But 
this was met by the reasonabe claim 
that woman's presence wouldimprove 
them, and within a year mst they 
have been immensely improved by the 
Australian ballot system. In the 
school committee elections in the 
State, and in other electims else- 
where, women have not fouid it dis- 
agreeable at the polls. 

It begins to be obyious tiat, so far 
as mere voting is concernel, women 
will not be seriously incomenienced. 
Nothing is easier to an intelligent 
person than marking and depositing 
a ballat. It takes no longer to go to 
the polls than its takes o visit the 
bank or the post office. In town 
meetings, the legislative tusiness re- 
quires more time, but asually not 
much more than a matinie, a Chau- 
tauqua circle, or high tea Everyone 
will admit, I think, that f this is all, 
the hardship will not be preat enough 
to justify longer withholdng the priv- 
ilege. 

But, say our friends ¢ the opposi- 
tion, it is not voting alme that will 
burden women; it is gving general 
attention to politics. Ist usexamine 
this a little. Women hear politics 
discussed, and they read newspapers. 
In presidential, and dten in other 
campaigns, they attmd political 
meetings. In many cses they even 
form political clubs. They under- 
stand their issue as well as the men 
do, and they take as mch interest in 
the result. Indeed, they pass through 

the campaign side by sde with their 
husbands and brothers, and rejoice or 
condole with them after the election, 
not from sympathy yith them, but 
from interest in the cause. I have 
heard no one say thatthis interest is 
unwomanly. The expression, “Ladies 
cordially invited,” is given full-faced 
type on every handbill. They are in- 
yited to pass through all the excite- 
ment, hear every drum-beat, suffer in 
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every cyowded assembly, share every- 
thing pertaining to the election ex- 
cept one quiet, sovereign, digni- 

d decisive act of dropping a 


| piece $f paper into a box. Gentlemen, 


if think interest in politics would 
burden women, has not your practice 
answered your objection ?—Ram’s 
Hom. 

EA 


Another View. 


Suppose, now, that instead of liv- 
ing for all these centuries under a sys- 
tem of male suffrage, says Hon. John 
D. Long, of Massachusetts, we had 
been living under a system exclusive- 
ly of female suffrage. Suppose no 
man had ever voted; suppose all this 
time that women had had the ex- 
clusive right of suffrage; and suppose 
it should at last dawn upon the men 
that they were deprived of both the 
election of their Governors and the 
making of the laws; and suppose they 
should assert their right to cast a 
ballot, and suppose the women having 
that right should use against them 
exactly the arguments which they to- 
day use against the women. Suppose 
it should be said that the business of 
a man is to buy and sell, to run rail- 
roads, to keep store, and engage in 
the outdoor transactions of life; that 
men were not fitted for this matter of 


| voting; that their business is to sup- 


ply bread and butter for the family. 
How long do you suppose they would 
stand any nonsense of that kind? 
Can not you hear how loud they 
would roar at you the truths of the 
Declaration of Independence, that all 
men are created free and, equal, that 
government derives its power only 
from the consent of the governed, and 
that to exclude theth was outrage, in- 
justice and barbarism—exactly as it 
is outrage, injustice and barbarism to 
exclude women who have equal in- 
telligence and an equal interest at 
stake, from the exercise of suffrage in 
the election of their rulers and in the 
making of their laws.—Ram’s Horn. 


Judge Anthony on Woman’s Rights. 


Judge Anthony yesterday expressed 
his opinion that the Ilinois laws are 
very deficient and much behind the 
times as regards the question of 
woman’s privileges. “I am some- 
what radical on that subject,” he 
said, ‘‘and am inclined to agree with 
the New York court, which held that 
a woman is a ‘person’ and punished 
the husband under the federal statute, 
which prohibits the sending through 
the mails of slanderots matter to any 
person. The Illinois courts, how- 
ever, do not so hold, it being their 
idea that the married woman and her 
husband become one, so that except 
in specially excepted cases she has no 
personality under the common law. 
I am not here to make laws, but to 
see those existing enforced. The 
legislature alone can go farther, and 
and I would like to see some of our 
good lawyers sent to that body so that 
we could get a little enlightenment on 
this question. There should be a 
standard of human justice in this 
world by which a woman can protect 
herself whether she is married or 
single.” The announcement was 
elicited in the motion to set aside 
Mrs. Mary F. Williams’ judgment 
for $5,000 obtained: by her against 
her husband, Aaron, for slander. 
The case was taken under advisement. 
—Sunday, Times. 


Gaunt Hunger Stalks Abroad. 


Wrixesparre, Pa., March 21.— 
Never since the time of the bread 
strike in the early seventies has such 
widespread and hopeless poverty ex- 
isted in the Wyoming valley. The 
men have been making barely enough 
to keep going, and instead of getting 
better, times have been growing 
worse. The mines in the Wyoming 
valley have not, as a whole, worked 
more than one-quarter of the time. 
Almost half of them have closed down 
entirely and many of them have work- 
ed four or five days a month. Hun- 
dreds of families in this city are re- 
duced to the last extremities. The 
back yards of provision stores and 
green groceries are haunted all day 
long by women and children seeking 
something eatable in the refuse 
thrown out. The vicinity of the 
slaughter houses is also visited for 
similar purposes. 

The situation in most of the sur- 
rounding towns is as bad if not worse, 
and in almost every one of them pub- 
lic efforts are being made to provide 
for the alleviation of the widespread 


destitution. Ex 


Guiding Star Department. 


This department is to be devoted to the GUID- 
ING STAR work, under the special direction of 
the MYSTIC STAR. It will be open only to con- 
tributions from Koreshans from all parts of the 
world. 

In this connection it may be asked; “What 
constitutes a Koreshan in the sense here im- 
plied?” All who read the Koreshan literature 
or hear the Koreshan doctrines and accept them 
in belief with a purpose to carry them out in 
life, so fur as conditions will allow of their 
practical application, may be regarded Koresh- 
ans in the sense of this connection, 


REPLY TO A CORRESPONDENT. 
W. B. 8: 


Dear Sir:—The great conflict al- 
ready begun will not culminate be- 
tween modern Christianity and so- 
called Liberalism. Christianity so- 
called, embracing Catholicism and 


Protestantism, is but the dead carcass 
of a once vital and active structure. 
Tt will rest supine till the birds of 
prey, the vultures and cormorants of 
what is falsely called Liberalism, 
have picked its bones of its fleshy 
covering, leaving them to dry, to 
bleach and decompose. You believe, 
with the modern scientist, that physi- 
cal force, and mental, physical, and 
soul energies, if you believe at all in 
the existence of the latter, are not 
substance. If you accept the authority 
of the advanced “scientists” of the 
present, you believe that the forces 
are correlated; that is, that they are 
reciprocally interchangeable. 

If I understand your position with 
regard to what are called elements, you 
believe that they are not intereonyert- 
ible or transmutable. You regard 
gold as perpetually gold; iron as iron; 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, 
sulphur, phosphorus, fluorine, chlor- 
ine, sodium, calcium, etc., as ever 
such, not susceptible to mutations, or 
correlated in the sense that the term 
is employed in relation to the forces. 

In opposition to this ground, I 
maintain that the physical forces are 
veritable substance; that animal, 
mental, spiritual and psychicenergies, 
are substance. I also contend that 
physical organization and activity de- 
pend upon physical energies, and 
that physical energies depend upon 
physical organization. They are re- 
ciprocally related. 

I contend that animal life and or- 
ganization depend upon animal force, 
and vice versa. They are reciprocally 
related. Spirit and psychic energies 
or forces are correlates of spirit and 
soul organisms. The organisms and 
their energies or forces, are reciprocal- 
ly related; mutually dependent and 
interchangeable. In short, all sub- 
stances, embracing all the forces or 
energies, with all material substances, 
are correlated in the broadest sense of 
that term. Every substance is sus- 
ceptible of change to all other sub- 
stances. Love and wisdom, being 
substance, are susceptible of change 
to natural human form and human 
substance, and still further to gold, 
iron, sodium, calcium, etc. 

The law of transmutation is univer- 
sally pervasive. Hence,* you see 
clearly the distinction between my 
belief and yours. I make the above 
statement that you may not mistake 
my position. Having defined my 
position sufficiently for the present 
purpose, I will meet you with your 
own argument. 

You say you deem it a sufficient 
answer, to reply that the experiments 
you suggest are accepted as positive 
proofs of the composition of water by 
all modern chemists. If this is your 
argument I trust you will accept its 
logical deduction. The calculations 
and predictions of the Saracenic phi- 
losophers, who, in the prime of the 
Arabs as a people, were -he most cul- 
tivated and advanced in sciente of 
any people in the world, were accepted 
as proofs of the correctness of the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy; and 
yet, to-day, that system is rejected as 
false. Such testimony, you diseover, 
will not stand the test. 

What is the foundation for the be- 
lief that all energy is substance. 
You might say that no proof can be 
adduced that suchisthe case. Neith- 
er can proof be adduced that some- 
thing cannot be produced from noth- 
ing. The fact that something cannot 
come from nothing, requires no proof. 
It is a self-evident fact, and the mind 
embraces it when sufficiently unfolded 
to do so. Can a ponderable body be 
moyed without contact or touch of 
substance? In other words, can noth- 
ing move something? It is simply 
ridiculous to think that something 
can be produced from nothing. It is 


equally absurd to believe that nothing 


can move a ponderable something. 

By the projection of a mental 
energy from my mind, I convert that 
energy to animal force by which I 
raise an arm, a leg, or change the 
attitude of my entire body. Have I 
with nothing effected the changes 
which have taken place inthe physic- 
al, ponderable something, my physical 
form and substance? It requires no 
proof to establish the fact that all 
potency or energy is substance. Itis 
self-evident, only requiring a broader 
amplification of the human intellect 
for its grasp, than is required to 
embrace the other thought, that noth- 
ing cannot be converted to something. 
The fact that all the chemists in the 
world might jump at a conclusion 
from insufficient data, is no argument 
in favor of its truth, or that I should 
accept it. 

You ask me to mention the names 
of the evolutionists who have ‘set 
aside the effete chemistry of the 
past.” The doctrine of evolution 
itself nullifies so-called ‘chemical 
science.” You, with the modern ‘‘sci- 
entists,” say, that in the subjection 
of water to chemical influences men- 
tioned, hydrogen is evolved. Youweon- 
clude that hydrogen existed as hydro- 
gen in the water. I say that the 
substance existed in the water and 
forces employed to disintegrate it, and 
by the disintegration of the water and 
forces, and their recombination, hy- 
drogen is produced or created; not 
from nothing, but from the matter 
and forces adequate to the production 
or generation of the hydrogen. 

The evolutionists say, that man 
was evolved from the conditions and 
kingdoms below him. If your argu- 
ment is sound, that hydrogen became 
evolved from water; existed as hydro- 
gen in the water, then you will not 
take exceptions to the logical conclu- 
sion from your premise, that man 
existed as man in the jelly-fish and 
the se higher eyolutions of 
animal life, Because, by certain pro- 
cesses, he is believed to have been 
unfolded from those conditions. If 
your premise is sound, my deduction 
is necessarily s0, 

In the 1876 edition of your appro- 
ved authority, “John Attfield, Ph. D., 
F. ©. §., Professor of Practical 
Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain, and member 
of colleges in Europe and America 
too numerous to mention at this time,” 
I quote as follows: ‘What power 
binds the atoms of a chemical com- 
pound together in such marvelous 
closeness of union, that in the couple 
or group they lose all their individuality?” 

When an atom of hydrogen has 
lost all its individuality as an atom of 
hydrogen, is it still an atom of hydro- 
gen? Has it become something else? 

When you have reduced water to 
its minutest subdivision, at least to 
as infinitesimal a condition as your 
atom of hydrogen, does it still com- 
prise two atoms of hydrogen and one of 
oxygen? 

If your science is what it purports 
to be; viz., knowledge, you will have 
no difficulty in answering these ques- 
tions; questions to which no ‘‘scient- 
ist” has yet given a satisfactory reply, 
even to himself.— Cyrus, 


—— 


We have come near to a grave crisis 
in our national history. We stand 
at the dividing of the ways. Either 
we shall soon witness a genuine turn- 
ing of the nation to God, or the na- 
tion will cast off the remnants of 
Christian character which have clung 
to us heretofore. The decision of the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, else- 
where referred to; the provision in 
the new Constitution of Idaho that 
no religious instruction shall be given 
in the schools; the strenuous efforts 
of the secularists, reinforced later by 
the Seventh Day Adventist contin- 
gent, indicate that we are on the eve 
of a general discussion of the claims 
of Christ as the nation’s King and a 
practical decision upon them. The 
hour is one of momentous interest 
and of rare opportunity.— Christian 
Statesman, 

hs ieee 

There is nothing like a fair distri- 
bution of profits. This is how it 
works in one line of trade. ‘From 
a bushel of corn a distiller gets four 
gallons of whiskey, which retails at 
$16. The government gets $3.60, 
the farmer who raised the corn gets 
40c, the railroad gets $1, the manu- 
facturer gets $4, the retailer gets $7, 
and the consumer gets drunk,”— 
Manistee Broadaxe. 


This is my commandment, That ye 
love one another as I have loved you. 


Mustering for the Great Conflict 
of Gog and Magog, 


In an article in the Forum of last 
December, it is estimated that 4,000, 
000. farmers ‘will soon be compactly 
organized, as stated by one of the 
organizations entering into the com- 
bine; “To unite the farmers of the 
United States for their protection 
against class legislation, the encroach- 
ment of concentrated capital, and the 
tyranny of nfonopoly.” 

aving interests in common with 
other laborers, they are also combin- 
ing with other labor organizations, 
thus adding other millions to the 
mighty army of resistance to the op- 
pressive power of money. 

As the above writer says, within 
the last 88 years, farmers have seen 
our railroad interests increased 1,580 
per cent, and banking increased 918 
per cent, while the. increase of the 
farming interest was only 252 per 
cent. Owing to the contraction of 
owr currency which has been manipu- 
lated by bankers in their own interests, 
they have seen our national debt of 
about $2,800,000,000 Aug. Ist. 1865, 
although over $4,000,000,000 in prin- 
cipal and interest has been paid on it, 
comparatively to their power to pay 
it, just as large as it ever was and 
more oppresive than at first. It will 
take more grain and more days’ work 
to pay it to-day, than in 1865. 

When the price of grain has ad- 
vanced, and.our mortgage-cursed far- 
mers hoped to reap the benefit, they 
have often seen the whole rise, and 
sometimes more, quietly bagged by 
railroad kings of whom Secretary of 
the Treasury, Windom, said; ‘There 
are four men in this country who in 
the matter of taxation, possess, and 
frequently exercise, powers which 
Congress nor any of our state legis- 
latures would dare to exert; powers 
which if exercised in Great Britain, 
would shake the throne to its founda- 
tion. These men may at any time, 
and for any reasons satisfactory to 
themselves, by a stroke of the pen, 
reduce the value of property in the 
United States by hundreds of millions 
of dollars.” 
` These oppressed farmers have seen 
the great bears of that mammoth 
bear garden, the Board of Trade, (not 
Serel the playful cubs of the “Bucket 

op,” as the organs of monopoly, 
like the Chicago Herald, try to mae 
us believe,) gorging themselves upon 
the products of their excessive toil, 
when days, perhaps months in ad- 
vance of its going into effect, these 
lords of misrule, thése kings of trans- 
portation, have published their decree 
raising rates on their products, thus 
causing vast amounts to be hurried 
into market before the increased rates, 
and consequent fall in prices to the 
producer, comes. The bear specula- 
tor now has his opportunity which he 
never fails to improve to the utmost 
at the expense of honest labor. 

The greàt gambler and the money 
and other monopolist, are hand in 
glove with the railroad king in this 
monstrous robbery of the farmer and 
the laborer. 

When this young giant of organized 
labor has his strength of arm and 
intellect fully matured, he will natur- 
ally examine the fetters which now 
bind him. He will carefully examine 
the legal cobwebs with which cunning 
lawyers have bound him hand and 
foot. He will study the word com- 
monwealth, not in the emasculated 
sense in which it is now made to 
mean not, wealth-in-common, but 
wealth for the select few, and poverty 
and subjection with their consequent 
vice and crime, for the great body of 
humanity. He will want to know 
why it is that the plea of eminent 
domain, that can only be rightfully 
used to promote a public enterprise 
in which all have an equal right, can 
be rightfully used to confiscate his 
property in the interest of an intense- 
ly selfish and irresponsible private 
affair like a railroad. It is suggestive 
that one of the farmers’ organizations 
entering into the combine is called 
the “Wheel. 

Whon the wheels of this mighty 
car of progress are once securely on 
the track and the fearless spirit of 
the mighty engineer, who is now in 
training, is at the throttlevalve, the 
blood stained Juggernaut of Mammon 
must clear the track or meet the 
consequences,—O. F. L. 


UNFORTUNATE FARMERS. 


Mays LANDING, N. J., April 4.— 
The misfortune which has come upon 
the farmers of the town of Germanic 
causes intense excitement all> over 
southern New Jersey. Over forty 
families are now homeless, Sheriff 
Johnson of ‘Atlantic county, has sold 
within the last two days 200 farms to 
satisfy mortgages which had been 
foreclosed, One of the farmers evicted 
is George Ling. His misfortune made 
him crazy and he set fire to his home 
and burned it to the ground, dying 
himself in the flames. Another farm- 
er, Fred Wersbo barricaded himself 
in the house and announces that it is 
his intention to keep possession or 
die.—Ew. i 

We are told that public sentiment 
is not ready for Prohibtion. E an- 
swer that, if God had waited for pub- 
lic sentiment to get ready, we never 
should have had the Ten Command- 
ments.—Ex. 


PROBATION OF THE DEAD. 
The Question Agitating Several of 
the Denominations, t 


What may perhaps be called the 
latest drift of speculative thought 
among the churches is the revival of 
the question as toa probation for the 
dead. It seems to have suddenly oc- 
curred alike to Presbyterians, Episco- 
palians, and Congregationalists to fall 
to pondering the passage of Scripture 
which tells us that the Lord Christ 
went for awhile and ministered to 
“spirits in prison.’ What does it 
mean? There are those who declare 
plainly it means that these weré 
spirits undergoing a purification pre- 
paratory to being finally judged. 

An Episcopalian clergyman in Con- 
necticut not long since talked to his 
congregation of his belief in a state 
in which the dead were purified and 
purged of their sins before finally be- 
coming fit company for the perfectly 
holy and blest, 

Uneasiness under the doctrine of 
immediate and final damnation for 
the dead, for the heathen who never 
heard of Christ, and for infants ‘not 
a span long,” has fermented among 
the Presbyterians to such an extent 
that Prof. Briggs, one of the ablest 
theologians in that denomination, 
said recently that the call for a re- 
vision of the Westminster confession 
was the beginning of a theological re- 


. form that would sweep all Protestant- 


ism. 

Tf the dead are not really dead, if 
their souls are immortal and they are 
permitted to purify themselves after 
laying off the flesh, why would not 
prayers from mortals strengthen them 
and help them just as they might 
have done while the souls were yet 
prisoned in the flesh? That is a 
question thousands of Protestants are 
beginning to ask.— Sunday Times. 


There is nothing high, nor noble, 
nor grand in the worship of the un- 
known, incomprehensible, intangible 
and imperceptible. The center of the 
universe is the smallest point in it. 
“The kingdom of heaven is like to a 
grain of mustard seed; which is the 
smallest of all seeds.” ‘This smallest 
point is the essence which contains — 
the esse of the whole thing, and a man 
is large enough to embrace it all.— 
Wisdom of Koresh. 


The consequence of sin will be re- 
moved so soon as man ceases to do 
violence to the law of life. 


Can the Race Problem be Solved? 


(Continued from second page.) 


diametrically opposite principles; and “sixty- 
days’ ” men went tothe front; “to see the brush’? 
and to be in at the triumph. Opposing princi- 
ples fase not together; one or the other must 
win. The permanent status of the race question + 
must be arrived at; the present situation cannot 
endure. 

Does it not behoove us now, if ever, to take 
diligent heed and to act wisely? President 
Grant’s eagerness to purchase San Domingo as & 
kind of asylum for the Negroes, and as affording 
a safety valve for ourselves, was undoubtedly 
based on true political wisdem, and on the 
sound statesmanship of humanity. Shall we not 
renew the effort? Shall we not thus relieve our- 
selves, and at the same time furnish the Negro 
a country and the inspiriation of hope in his 
future? 

a 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 
ee , 
H. D, SILVERFRIEND, General Manager and Soliciter 
ee ee} 

All communications for this department must 
be addressed, H. D. SILVERFRIEND, 

3619 Cottage Grove Awe, 


FARM FOR SALE, 


A good Nebraska farm for sale at a 
bargain. Improved, 
Soiland climate unsurpassed. For 
particulars inquire at this office, or 
address: 
A. W. Graham, 
No. 2. College Place, Chicago, Ill. 


Prevent Boiler Explosions. 


Safety guard against boiler ex- 
plosions. 
This is a simple and safe preven- 
tion of accidents arising from the 
generation of levic force, in boilers. 
Address. Gumine Srar Pus. Co., 
8619 Cottage Grove Ave., 


Curoaco, 


We send free to any address a sam- 
ple copy of the Framıne Swor. 


We will make a liberal diseount to 
Clubs. 

The College of Life, Church Trium- 
phant and Society Areh-Triumphant; 
the three departments of the Korzsn- 
an Sysrem, have their central office 


at No’s, 2 and 4 College Place, Cor, 
Cottage Grove Ave, 
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EASTER SERMONS. 


Resurrection twaddle and ignorance 
of such inordinately poor quality, and 
such Easter bosh and gush as is re- 
ported of the Easter sermons of 
Bishop Merrill, before the Wyoming 
Conference at Binghamton N. Y., and 
of Dr. Talmage in his own Church in 
Brooklyn, and this from men who 
claim {to be children of the Most 
High, to be born of God, to have 
come into holy communion with the 
Lord Jesus Christ, to have received 
the Holy Spirit, which is the Spirit of 
Wisdom as well as of Love, is suffi- 
cient to cause the thoughtful man 
to blush for the lack of intelligence 
of the average clerical intellect, con- 
cerning the most central and vital 
doctrine of the Christian church; the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead. 

We judge that such exhibitions of 
stupidity and rant, existing among 
men who claim to be taught of God, 
through the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit of God, and who are set in 
high places as lights to the Christian 
and heathen world, can rarely be 
found. If there be many such, so 
much the worse for mankind because 
of Christian teaching, for it lulls them 
into a treacherous apathy to a living 
and saying faith. 

Koreshans are written up, or written 
down, by religious frauds who have 
never given their doctrines an honest 
and searching examination, and by 
professional news peddlers,—some- 
times by courtesy called reporters,—as 
insane, weak-minded, silly and delu- 
ded people, but we would willingly 
give a small sum to some charitable 

„institution, could we find a genuine 
Koreshan capable of writing such 
stuff, such unmitigated and illimitable 
nonsense, and getting, as listeners, 
such a throng of ordinarily intelligent 
people, as make up the audiences of 
’ Bishop Merrill and Dr. Talmage. 

Notice the remarks of Bishop 
Merrill from the text, ‘But some 
will say how are the dead raised up, 
and with what body do they come?” 
as reported in the morning paper of 
the next day. 

‘After all our teaching and preach- 

ing,” says he, ‘there is the same 
„skepticism and astonishment as of 
old, and the inquiries are substantial- 
ly as in the text.” Surely this is the 
confession of a dwarfed and stinted 
plant, a Christianity shriveled in its 
youth, and feeble and effeminate in 
its fulness of years and numerical 
increase. Better the three hundred 
men of Gideon’s army, who lapped of 
the water with their tongue, as a dog 
lappeth, than the entire host. who 
turned back from the battle. 

He says further, ‘‘It is a little re- 
markable that, in, spite of the great 

_ progress of modem thought, we know 
no more now of the future life, than 

did the wise men of ancient times. 

Sometimes we feel a sort of sympathy 

for Socrates and Plato, that they 

knew so little: but, on looking at 
< our own knowledge, we find it as 
meager. Science will declare in re- 
gard to the future life, just as much 
as the ancients knew, and no more.” 

Surely this is a confession of abject 
ignorance on the part of preachers, 
concerning the things which they 
claim to be commisioned of God to 
declare and teach, and for which 
they affirm they have been consecra- 
ted by God, for the edification and 
salvation of men. 

It is indeed an honest and candid 
confession of ignorance of God's 
purposes and plens, and of the law of 
the Resurrection as exemplified in 
the teachings, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus, and taught by Paulin his 
letter to the Corinthian Church, 

But very few Christians of these 
modern days really believe tho Bible; 
and not one in ten thousand keeps 
the Decalogue, or the commands of 
Jesus to his disciples, or the behest of 
the Spirit at Pentecost and imme- 
diately following. 

He says, “The great mistake of 
men is, that they study nature to 
discover some law which would ex- 
plain and confirm the law of the 

` Resurrection.” 


Well, the man from whom he takes 
his text did the very same thing. 
«Thou fool, that which thou sowest is 
not quickened except it die.” ‘Thou 
sowest not that body that shall be, 
but bare grain,” the seed, the Christ; 
for Christ was the seed of the immor- 
tal structure to rise in the resurrec- 
tion. Christ’s body is the body to 
rise in the resurrection, for it was 
the body of life that was sown or 


planted in the race when the Holy 
Spirit went forth at Pentecost. The 
mortal, sinful, diseased and corrupt 
body in which it was sown, is no 
more to arise into glory than is the 
soil in which the wheat’ is sown, to 
arise with the wheat. The law in 
each is the same. Both arise by vir- 
tue of the law of transmutation and 
transformation. 

The bodies in which the divine 
seed was planted, will, by degrees of 
retrogressive and progressive meta- 
morphosis, be transformed, until the 
baptism of fire shall conjoin them with 
the divine body in inseparable union, 
and the body of sin and corruption 
shall have become the holy and im- 
mortal body of God, and God and 
man are one. abet 

The conjunctive unity of God and 
man, makes man Godlike, makes him 
a son of God, makes him a God; and 
it was for this that God sacrificed his 
holy body, the bread from heaven. 

If the clergy knew one-tenth part 
as much about the decrees and pur- 
poses of God as they pretend to know, 
they would know that Paw’s illustra- 
tions, taken from the growth, develop- 
ment, and perpetuation of natural 
life, are absolutely correct, and that 
there is a perfect uniformity in the 
law of divine and natural begetting, 
development, and perpetuity. 

The statement, as expressed by 
Bishop Merrill, and reiterated by 
nearly every preacher in the M. E. 
Church, and also in nearly every 
other Church, that only the body dies, 
while the soul is immortal, is a fallacy 
which is not warranted by the Holy 
Scriptures, and cannot be found there. 

In this again does Paul's illustra- 
tion hold true. The body of the 
grain dies, and so does its spirit, by 
transformation to the stalk or body 
of the grain, in its purpose and effort 
to reproduce itself. The spirit of 
the stalk is no more like the spirit of 
the seed, than is the body of the 
stalk like the body of the seed. The 
function or energy must ever and 
always agree with the form of that 
function. The form, when at liberty 
to evolve, must always express the 
quality of its spirit"or thought. 

Let us now examine Dr. Talmage’s 
opinion of the Resurrection, for he has 
no knowledge concerning it, and see 
what the popular teacher of men has 
to say in his sermon, as given in his 
Church on Easter Sunday. Let any 
sensible man, yea, any child capable 
of reading the Scriptures, , examine 
this drivel, this painted buffoonery, 
and compare it with the serious, logic- 
al, Scriptural, and scientific teachings 
of Koresh, and he cannot fail to 
recognize the immeasurable superior- 
ity of the latter. Take for example 
the following extracts from Talmage’s 
Easter sermon. Read 


‘THE RESURRECTION IDEA. 


Sewell, then,” you say, ‘how can you make 
out that the Resurrection day will beautify the 
cemeteries? Will it not leave them a plowed up 
ground? On that day there will be an earth- 
quake, and will not this split the polished Aber- 
deen granite, as well as the plain slab that can 
afford but the two words, ‘Our Mary,’ or ‘Our 
Charley? Well, I will tell you how Resurrec- 
tion day will beautify all the cemeteries. It 
will be by bringing up the faces that were to us 
p once, and in our memories are to us now, more 
pbeantifal than any calla lily, and the forms that 
are to us more gracefnl than any willow by the 
waters. Can you think of anything more 
beautiful than the reappearance of those from 
whom we have been parted? I do not care 
which way the tree falls in the blast of the Judg- 
ment hurricane, or if the plowshare that day 
shall turn under the last rose leaf and the last 
china aster, if out of the broken sod shall come 
the bodies of our loved ones, not damaged, but 
irradiated. 

The idea of the resurrection gets easier to un- 
derstand as I hear the phonograph unroll some 
voice that talked into it or sung into it a year 
ago, just before our friend’s decease. You turn 
the wire, and then come forth the very tones, 
the very accentuation, the very cough, the very 
song of the person that breathed into it once, 
but is now departed. If a man can do that, can- 
not Almighty God, without half trying, retarn 
the voice of your departed? And if he can re- 
turn the voice, why not the lips and the tongue 
and the throat that fashioned the yoice? And if 
the lips and the tongue and the'throat, why not 
then the brain that suggested the words? And 
if the brain, why not the nerves, of which the 
brain is the headquarters? And if he can return 
the nerves, why not the muscles, which are less 
ingenious? And if the muscles, why not the 
bones, that are less wonderful? And if the voice 
and the brain and the muscles and the bones, 
why not the entire body? If man can do the 
phonograph, God can do the resurrection. Will 
it be the same body that in the last day shall be 
reanimated? Yes, but infinitely improved. 

Our bodies change every seven years, and yet, 
in one sense, it is the same body. On my wrist 
and the second finger of my right hand there 
is a scar. I made that at 12 years of age, 
when, disgusted at the presence of two warts, I 
took a red hot iron and burned them off and 
burned them out. Since then my body has 
changed at least a half dozen times, but those 
scars prove it is the same body, And we never 
lose our identity. If God can and does some- 
times rebuild a man five, six, ten times, in the 
world, is it mysterious that he can rebuild him 
once more, and that in the resurrection? If he 
can do it ten times, I think he can do it eleven 
times, Then look at the seventeen year locusts. 


For seventeen years gone, at the end of seven- 
teen years they appear, and by rubbing the hind 
leg against the wing, make that rattle at which 
all the husbandmen and vine dressers tremble 
as the insectile host takes up the march of 
devastation, Resurrection every seventeen 
year” 
Now read his idea of 
THE PERFECT RESURRECTION BODY. 


‘We are not told in what season that day will 
come. Ifit should be winter, those who come 
up will be more lustrous than the snow that 
covered them. If in the autumn, those who 
come up will be more gorgeous than the woods 
after the frosts have penciled them. If in the 
spring, the bloom on which they tread will be 
dull compared with the rubicund of their cheeks. 
Oh, the perfect resurrection body! Almost 
every one has some defective spot in his physi- 
cal constitution; a dull ear, ora dim eye, or a 
rheumatic foot, or a neuralgic brow, or atwisted 
muscle, or a weak side, or an inflamed tonsil, 
or some point at which the east wind or a season 
of overwork assaults him. But the resurrection 
body shall be without one weak spot, and all 
that the docters and nurses and apothecaries of 
earth will thereafter have to do will be to rest 
without interruption after the broken nights of 
their earthly existence. Not only will that day 
be the beatification of well kept cemeteries, but 
some of the graveyards that have been neglected, 
and been the pasture ground for cattle and root- 
ing places for swine, will for the first time have 
attractiveness given them. 

It wasa shame that in that place ungrateful 
generations planted no trees, twisted no gar- 
lands, and sculptured no marble for their 
Christian ancestry; buton the day of which I 
speak the resurrection shall make the place of 
their f@t glorious. From under the shadow of 
the church, where they slumbered among nettles 
and mullein stalks and thistles and slabs aslant 
they shal) rise with a glory that shall flash the 
windows of the village church, and by the bell 
tower that used to call them to worship, and 
above the old spire beside which their prayers 
formerly ascended. What triumphal proces- 
sion never did for a street, what an oratorio 
never did for an academy, what an orator never 
did for a brilliant auditory, what obelisk never 
did for a king, resurrection morn will do for 
all the cemeteries.” 


What masterful logic! What de- 
vine prescience! Is it not a wonder, 
and indubitable evidence of the per- 
yersity or blindness of men, that they 


should refuse to believe in the resur- 
rection of the corruptible and corrupt- 
ing body, after hearing such con- 
vincing evidence as this? 


Take another overwhelming proof 
of his Christian Science, and his 
demonstration why 

HE IS RISEN INDED. 


This Easter tells us that in Christ’s resurrec- 
tion our resurrection, if we are his, and the 
resurrection of all the pious dead, is assured, 
for he was “the first fruits of them that slept.” 
Renan says he did not rise, but five hundred and 
eighty witnesses, sixty of them Christ’s enemies, 
say he did rise, for they saw him after he had 
risen. If he did not rise, how did sixty armed 
soldiers let him get away? Surely sixty living 
soldiers ought to be able to keep one dead man! 
Blessed be God! He did get away. After his 
resurrection Mary Magdalene saw him. Cleopas 
saw him. Ten disciples in an upper room at 
Jerusalem saw him. Ona mountain the eleven 
saw him. Five hundred at once saw him. 
Professor Ernest Renan, who did not see him, 
will excuse us for taking the testimony of the 
five hundred and eighty who did see him. Yes, 
Yes; he got away. And that makes me sure that 
our departed loved ones and we ourselves shall 
get away. Freed himself from the shackles of 
clod, he is not going to leave us and ours in the 
larch. 

There will be no door knob on the inside of 
our family sepulcher, for we cannot come out, 
of ourselves; but there is a door knob on the 
outside, and that Jesus shall lay hold of, and, 
opening, will say: ‘Good morning! You have 
slept long enough! Arise! Arise!” And then 
what flatter of wings, and what flashing of re- 
kindled eyes, and what gladsome rushing across 
the family lot, with cries of ‘Father, is that 
you?” ‘Mother, is that you?’ ‘‘My darling, 
is that you?” ‘How yon all have changed! 
The cough gone, the croup gone, the consumption 
gone, the paralysis gone, the weariness gone. 
Come, let us ascend together! The older ones 
first, the younger ones next! Quick now, get 
into line! The skyward procession has already 
started! Steer now by that embankment of 
clouds for the nearest gate!’? And, as we 
ascend, on one side the earth gets smaller until 
it is no larger than a mountain, and smaller un- 
til it is no larger than a palace, and smaller un- 
til it is no larger than a ship, and smaller until 
it is no larger than a wheel, and smaller until it 
is no larger than a speck. 

Farewell, dissolving earth! But on the other 
side, as we rise, heaven at first appears no larger 
than your hand. And nearer it looks like a 
chariot, and nearer it looks like a throne, and 
nearer it looks like a star, and nearer it looks 
like a sun, and nearer it looks like a universe. 
Hail, scepters that shall always wave! Hail, 
anthems that shall always roll! Hail, com- 
panionships never again to be broken, and 
friendships never again to part! That is what 
resurrection day will do for all the cemeteries 
and graveyards from the Machpelah that was 
opened by Father Abraham in Hebron to the 
Machpelah yesterday consecrated. 

Compare these scintillations of an 
unbridled imagination, with the pure 
and rational teachings of Koreshan 
Science, agreeing in every particular 
with the doctrines of Jesus and Paul. 
The law of the resurrection of the 
dead is plain and simple. It is the 
law of sowing and reaping, of seed 
time and harvest. It is as imperative 
in the God kingdom as it is in the 
human, animal, or vegetable kingdom, 
and differs only in the time, order, 
and quality of production. 

From all the resurrection sermons 
we have ever read or heard, the above 
mentioned sermon of Dr. Talmage, 
to use a slang but expressive phrase, 
“Takes the cake.” ; 

It is not necessary that we express 
ourselves further on this point, It is 
beyond our power to do full justice to 
its ludicrous, unscriptural and im- 
pious features. 

We leave the sermon therefore to 
the criticism of abler pens, who may 
be able to administer the justice we 
have failed to render.—d. 


CARDINAL POINTS OF KORESH 


Some of the Religious, Ethical and 
Economic Principles of the 
Koreshan System. 


First. The Lord God is one and 
personal, the unity of the male and 
female, not in two forms, but in one 
central being with the attribute of suc- 
cessive embodiment in visible and 
tangible manifestations. These man- 
ifestations are incarnative and insan- 
guinative. Jesus was the type of the 
first, Elijah the type of the second. 

Second. Godand man, as perfected 
in Jesus the Christ of God, are one. 
Elijah was the type of the Elohi (God) 
in man, and Jesus the type of the 
Jehovah (Lord) in man. 

“The seven Spirits of God,” are 
seven outpourings, which in the 
successive order, occur at regular and 
definite intervals, ordained by law, 
and which reach over a period of 
24,000 years. These outpourings 
come through outward personal 
manifestation, and are the result of a 
succession of theocrases, (translations, ) 
one of which, the seventh, is about 
to occur. 

Eyery seventh division of time is 
ushered in by a personal Messiah, J 
who overcomes death through com- 
plete obedience to’ the divine law, and 
by virtue of such observance and over- 
coming, passes through a _theocrasis, 
which is a combustion (burning) of 
the visible form, reducing it to spirit, 
through which absorption takes place, 
and the new chureh is baptized. 

Enoch was thus theocrasised and ab- 
sorbed into God. Moses, Elias, and 
Jesus are examples of absorption. 
The seventh of a specific order will be 
Cyrus. In the Hindu philosophy 
this is called absorption into Nirvana. 

Third. There are two forms of ab- 
sorption; the first, central; the second, 
circumferential. . In the second form, 
the church in its culmination, as a 
mass, before it comes to immortality, 
while yet in the mortal body, will at- 
tain to a general dematerialization. 
In the Bible, this is called the burning 
up of the world. This conflagration 
will culminate in the manifestation of 
the sons of God, the immortals who 
materialize by the conflagration of 
males and females, into the united 
manifestations who embody both the 
male and female principles in the 
neuter being. This is the perfect 
Adamic genus, created in the image 
and likeness of God. 

Fourth. Those who come into the 
highest state of perfection, comprise 
the “firstfruits” of the tree of life, and 
comprise the union of the bride and 
bridegroom. This is the marriage of 
the Lamb. These are the lambs of 
God, the first product of the Lamb of 
God. These are the firstfruits of the 
resurrection. They sing the new song 


that no man can sing but these sons 
of God. These are not angels, but 
sons of God; being higher than either 
the spiritual or celestial angels. This 
state can only be attained through a 
cognition of the personal Messiahship, 
and supreme love to him, fulfilling 
the first law, “Thou shalt have no 
other Gods before me.” Sexual puri- 
ty, is one of the first steps towards 
the attainment of the higher life. 

Fifth. “The second coming of 
Christ,” is the manifestation of the 
sons of God, those who stand on 
Mount Zion with the Lamb of God, 
and sing the new song, that no ‘man 
can sing but the 144,000. This fruit- 
age is the first product of the seed of 
God (the Christ) which was planted, 
through the operation of The Holy 
Spirit, in the beginning of the dis- 
pensation, but which culminates in 
the multiplied “first fruits” in the end 
of the age. The second coming of 
Christ is the new birth of the sons of 
God, the coming of the God-men. 

Sixth. The Lord comes to estab- 
lish his kingdom in the earth, in ful- 
filment of the promise, and in con- 
formity to the prayer, ‘Thy king- 
dom come; thy will be done in earth 
as it is in heaven.” This kingdom is 
to be constructed and consolidated 
upon the basis of supreme love to the 
Personal God, and outgrowing from 
this, a corresponding love to the 
neighbor, which embraces an orderly 
communism, B 

Seventh. Before the manifestation 
of the sons of God, the order of Mel- 
chizedek, whose coming is the great 
and dreadful day of the Lord, Elijah 
the Prophet will appear as the 
precursor and preparer of the way. 
“Behold, I will send you Elijah the 
Prophet before the coming of the 
great and dreadful day of the Lord: 
And he shall turn the heart of the 
fathers to the children, and the heart 
of the children to their fathers, lest I 
come and smite the earth with a curse.” 
Malachi, iv. 5. 6. 

Eighth. The religious principle 
and sentiment must constitute the 
first bond of obligation to God and 
man, and it is the only assurance of 
organic unity. Upon the basis of a 
practical theory, and religious convic- 
tion grounded in Unity or BELIEF, 
we have established our system, 
making the perfect life of the Lord 
Christ the standard of our. religious, 
moral, and economic bond. 

From this standpoint we advocate 
the destruction of fictitious money, the 
equitable distribution of wealth, thus 
insuring the Commonwealth. This 
involves government ownership and 
direction of every system of industry, 


and every department of economy. 
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SOMETHING NEW ! 


—THE PROPRIETORS OF THE— 


LINCOLN * BUSINESS * COLLEGE * AND * INSTITUTE 


—3Penmanship, Short-Hand, Type-Writing and Telegraphy- 


Have issued a work on Boox-Kerrine, for Self-Instruction, Public and 
Private Schools and Acadamies and Business Colleges. It is highly recom- 
mended by prominent educators throughout the land. 
Address for particulars, 4 
F. F. Rooss, publisha Western Workman, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
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KORESHAN LITERATURE ==— 


The following books and pamphlets on Koreshaı Topics may be obtained 
at the Office of the Framinc Sworp: 


Re-Incarnation, or the Resurrection of the Dead. 


By Cyrus, - - - - - - - - Price 15 cis. 
Emanuel Swedenborg; His Mission. 
By Cyrus, i aaa a ES E o f 
The Identification of Israel. 
By A. W. K. Anprews, M. D., - - re ee se Price 15 cts. 


National Suicide and its Prevention. 
By Pror. O. F. L’Amorzavx, (Lumry,) Price, Clota $1.00, Paper 50 cts. 


Koresh, the Central Sun of Being. 


By Pror. Royat O. Spear, - > S - - -Price 25 cts. 


Koreshan Astronomy. 
The “Hollow Globe” Theory a fact demmstrated. 


By Pror. Royan O. Spear, - - - a ae Price 50 cts. 


The Entire Series, in paper, sent for $1.26. 
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